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DR. FOREMAN TO JOIN LOUISVILLE 
SEMINARY FACULTY 


THE VOICE IS THE VOICE OF JACOB 
By John M. Alexander 


FLORIDA AND LOUISIANA NEWS 
LETTERS 


MISS McGAUGHEY IN WRECK 


EDITORIAL— 
One Reason for Reunion: Foreign 
Missions 











Mr. Gillespie, who preaches from The 
Outlook Pulpit in this issue, is candidate 
secretary for the Assembly’s Foreign Mis- 
sions Committee. Pastorates in which he 
has served include the Rock Creek church, 
Atlanta (lower left), at Thomasville, Ga., 


RICHARD T. GILLESPIE (below). 


Sermon on page five. 











Letters to the Editors 





Ogden Writes on US-USA Foreign Missions 





Points to Records Some say the Federal Council is mod- 
ae ’ ernistic, but since the council rejected the 
To the Editors Universalists the real modernists say the 
As chairman of thé General Assem- council is reactionary. 
bly’'s Permanent Committee of Coopera- Critics of the council accused it of be- 
tion and Union I feel a special responsi- 


church at large a 
facts that 
upon the proposed reunion of the U. §, A. 
and U. S. Churches. 

Especially is this true when statements 
are that misleading, 
cause they do not contain all the facts 

1 write to the 


bility in giving to the 


statement of important bear 


issued may be be- 


now in reference foreign 
mission work. 
The “board” of 
the 
similar 
ing 
their executive 
mittee are elected directly by the 
Their board 
both 


and 


are 


the U. S. A. Church 
committee” of 
the difference 
The members of 
our 


“executive ours 


organizations, be- 
largely nominal. 


poard and of com- 
respec- 
Assemblies 


tive General 


and our executive committee are in- 
corporated 
The 
our church is 
USA. 
In addition to 
churches the USA 


amounts 


bodies 
capita gift of 
that of the 


foreign mission 


larger 


per 
than 


contributions from the 
consid- 
funds. 


board receives 


erable from endowment 


We maintain work in Africa, Brazil, 
China, Japan, Korea and Mexico. 

The USA Church maintains work in 
Africa, Brazil, Chile, China, Columbia, 
Czecho-slovakia, France, Portugal, Guate- 
mala, India, Iran, Japan, Korea, Mexico, 
Philippines, Siam, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Venezuela 


At the present time the USA Church is 


. providing a Restoration Fund of $27,- 
000,000, more than half of which is to 
be used in work abroad. 

,»The USA General Assembly has asked 
all of its churches to refrain from local 
building projects except major repairs 
until this Restoration Fund shall have 
been completely raised. The fund is now 
moving toward completion. 

To my best knowledge the above is 


an accurate statement of fact, in view of 
which it that both churches 
are sincerely in Foreign Mis- 
OGDEN. 


seems clear 
interested 
sions. DUNBAR H. 
New Orleans, La 


See editorial, page 8. 


Opposed to Montreat Action 


WESTERN UNION 

THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

AS BOARD MEMBER OF MONTREAT 
COLLEGE I AM UTTERLY OPPOSED TO 
ACTION TAKING COLLEGE OUT OF 
CONTROL OF CHURCH HAD NO AD- 
VICE OF THIS PROPOSED ACTION 
NOTICES OF TWO DIFFERENT BOARD 
MBETINGS REACHED ME LESS THAN 
24 HOURS BEFORE CALLED TIME. 


JOHN H. ROBERTSON. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
Known By His Critics 
To the Editors: 

Gilbert K. Chesterton in his book, “Or- 
thodoxy,” said we can get a pretty clear 
idea of an individual from his critics. If 
one group says a man is too tall and 
another group says he is too short, if 
some say he is too fat and others say 


he is too thin, 
and others say he 
Chesterton, he is 
normal. 


if some ugly 
is handsome, then, said 
most apt to be quite 


say he is 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Va., under the act of March 3, 


ao 
1 > 
Bast Franklin @treet, Richmond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2-9492. 


ing pacifistic, but the real pacifist churches 
in America objected to the council’s stand 
during the war. 

Now the “Christian 
ad nauseam the 
is communistie, 


Beacon” 
slander that the council 
but “The Protestant,” a 
Russo-phile paper edited by Kenneth Les- 
lie, condemns the council and 
for being anti-Red! 

The Federal Council must be quite nor- 
mal, in the main 
Protestantism. 


repeats 


certain 
leaders 


stream of American 
“ORTHODOX.” 


Emperor-Worship: A Dead Issue 
To the 
The 


testing 


Editors 
letter 


against 


from Japan 


your 


(April 14) pro- 
editorial of Dec. 39 
The zeal of the protestants 
into recommending muzzling 
not in harmony with the genius 
of Presbyterianism; they also show a lin- 
gering obsession of their old fear of Em- 
peror-worship all 
that this is a dead issue. 
dead bury their 
Certainly your good editorial at 
the Nashville convention 
young people needs no defense. 
liness of your stirring 
is recognized by 
and the protest 
danger of 
survey 


is surprising. 
misled them 


methods 


though others 


Better 


agree 
“let the 
dead.” 

the 
for 
The time- 
articles was and 
generally; 
show the 
part of the 


time of 


your 
only goes to 
prejudice on the 
committee. 


readers 


I pray that good sense will prevail lest 





the church be disturbed with empty dis. 
ussion over dead issues. 
WALTER McS. BUCHANAN 


Pasadena, Calif 


EDITORS’ NOTEK—Dr. Buchanan’ was 
for many years an honored missionary to 
Japan. He is now retired. 


Dr. Foreman Going to Louisville 


Louisville Seminary officials have an- 


nounced the election of Kenneth J, 
Foreman, Davidson College professor, 
to the chair of doctrinal theology. 
President Frank H. Caldwell, in mak- 
ing the announce- 
ment, said the elec- 


tion is subject to for- 
mal ratification by 
the board of direc- 
tors at its annual 
meeting in May. 

Dr. Foreman, who 
is well-known to 
PRESBY TERIAN 
OUTLOOK readers 
for his weekly hom- 
ily on these pages, will succeed Walter 
A. Groves, who resigned January 1 to 
become president of Centre College. He 
has been on the faculty at Davidson 
since 1922, serving first as professor of 
Bible and German, and since 1924 as 
professor of Bible and Philosophy. His 
own training was secured at Davidson, 
Princeton University and Seminary, 
Union Seminary in Virginia, and at Yale 
University where he received his Ph. D. 
degree. 


Dr. Foreman 





LOOK of April 14. I have seen your 
many church pipers as I eculd afford. 
on the situation in Japan) 

to miss a ¢-py of your paper. 
bringing this danger out into the open. 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE: 
opportunity. 


before the General Assembly and can 
we make this offer: 


Short-term subscriptions 





SOUTH CAROLINA: “I have just read THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 


always been interested in it. but felt that I was already taking as 
But your editorial (comment 
has made me see that I cannot afford 

I am most grateful to you for 


NOW AS NEVER BEFORE 


Every leader in the church—elders, deacons, Auxiliary officers, young peo- 
ple’s sponsors and presidents, Bible class teachers and others—ought to be 
INFORMED about a dozen different issues facing us now for decision. 
can they support intelligent, progressive action unless they know? 
they know if they are not provided reading matter where the issues are dis- 
cussed clearly and fairly from all points of view? 


25 NAMES—$20; 50 NAMES—$40 


.For the next few weeks, we offer a special 


So that these leading people in your church can know what is coming 


MORE: Send us 25 such subscriptions for $20, and see how 
much better informed your leaders are about the General Assembly’s activities. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 403 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 


“To help your people know, understand, appreciate, and 


support the actions of the General Assembly.’’ 


paper occasionally and have 


I enclose a check for $3.” 


How 
How can 


be informed about Assembly actions, 


(17 weeks) for $1.00. 





re-entered as second class matter, June 15, 
Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 
10c a copy, $3.00 a year. 





1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, 
Room 307, 403 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Christian Commando 
Campaign Opens in 
10-Day London Drive 


12,000 Meetings Are Scheduled ; 
$120,000 Spent in Publicity 


London (RNS, By Wireless)—-One 
of the biggest efforts ever made in the 
evangelization of London began here 
when 3,000 Commandos opened a ten- 
day Christian Commando Campaign at 
Albert Hall. 

During the ten days the Commandos 
will preach the gospel in clubs, public 
houses, movie theatres, workers can- 
teens and open air gatherings. Every 
branch of the Protestant Church is rep- 
resented in the evangelistic teams. They 
will work in 34 London districts. 

Nearly every outstanding Protestant 
church leader was present on the Al- 
bert Hall platform, including J. Arthur 
Rank, movie producer. The demon- 
stration concluded with a dedication 
service conducted by the Anglican 
Bishop of Rochester. 


In Four-Year Plan 


The Christian Commando Campaign 
is the culmination of four years’ 
planning of a drive to take the Christian 
faith to the people. The Commandos 
will meet the average Londoner at 
home, at work, and at play. The 34 
evangelistic teams are made up of 
clergymen, church officers, deaconesses, 
students, businessmen, doctors, jour- 
nalists, workers, politicians, sportsmen 
and many others. Twenty members of 
Parliament are on the teams. 

Organizers estimate that not less 
than 12,000 meetings will be held dur- 
ing the ten-day campaign. About $120,- 
000 will be spent on the publicity phase 
of the drive alone. Publicity includes 
press, posters, direct mail, and a va- 
riety of leaflet material. 

The campaign has been lauded by 
such government officials as Clement 
Attlee, the Prime Minister, Sir John 
Cunningham, First Sea Lord, the Earl 
of Halifax, the Minister of Education, 
and the Marshal of the Royal Air Force. 

Observers from churches in Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Holland, 
and France have arrived here to eval- 
uate the aims and results of the cam- 
Daign. 





JOHN H. MARION, JR. 
Preachers haven't got the moon. 





Miss McGaughey Injured 
In Car Wreck in Texas 

Atlanta (RNS)—Miss Janie W. Mc- 
Gaughey, secretary of Woman’s Work 
for the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, US, was seriously in- 
jured in an automobile accident on the 
night of April 10, near Oakwood, Texas. 
She was taken to a hospital in Pales- 
tine, Texas, where she was to remain 
several days before being flown to At- 
lanta. 

Riding with David W. Stitt, president 
of Austin Theological Seminary, Austin, 
Texas, Miss McGaughey was injured 
when the automobile crashed into a 
truck which entered the highway from 
a side road. She sustained fractures 
of the left shoulder and wrist, and the 
right kneecap and leg, below the knee. 
Dr. Stitt suffered bruises and abrasions, 
it was reported. 

Miss McGaughey had been attending 
presbyterial meetings in Texas, and was 
en route from a meeting in Austin to 
one in Tyler at the time of the acci- 
dent. Oakwood is about twenty miles 
west of Palestine. 


Opposed to Compulsory Training 

Mobile, Ala. (RNS)—Opposition to 
universal compulsory military training 
during peacetime was expressed here by 
the Mobile Ministerial Association term- 
ing it “contrary to the American tra- 
dition’’ and ‘“‘the road that Germany 
and Japan followed which led to the re- 
cent global war.” 


Congregations Urged 
To Take Account of 
Preachers’ Abilities 


Christian Herald Article Discusses 
Widespread ‘‘Spiritual Disease’’ 


“Don't Ask Your Preacher for the 
Moon,” says John H. Marion, Jr., direc- 
tor of the Assembly’s department of 
Christian relations, in the title of a 
provocative article in the April Chris- 
tian Herald. 

The author discusses what he calls 
“a spiritual disease of the church that 
calls for prompt, intelligent, and, if 
need be, drastic action.”’ It is not men- 
tal toil or physical exertion, not sermon- 
izing or pastoral visiting, that crushes 
the pastor, he writes. 


“What drains him, shrivels him, 
takes the fight out of him, and often 
makes him at last a beaten and broken 
candidate for the madhouse, is some- 
thing else,’’ Dr. Marion declares. “It is 
the haunting awareness, as a shrewd 
elder of mine once put it, that many 
of his people ‘expect their preacher to 
do everything that any preacher was 
ever called on to do, and do it better 
than any other preacher in town.” 


Recognize Limitations 


In looking for a solution, the writer 
of the article says, ‘“‘All one needs, nine 
times out of ten, is a fair amount of 
good will and common sense and a sim- 
ple willingness to keep one’s expecta- 
tions of the preacher within the limits 
set by his particular nature and indi- 
vidual abilities.”’ 

Two definite suggestions which he 
makes include: (1) “Size up your 
preacher honestly and discover what 
stuff he is made of.’ (2) Give him 
some assistance—-in the form of assis- 
tants. In this matter, he cautions, 
“Don’t be tripped up by misleading talk 
about “‘benevolences.”’ To give gener- 
ous amounts of money to Christian 
work beyond its own four walls—causes 
like home and foreign missions—that 
is of course a fine goal that every live 
church will set for itself. But the sad 
fact is that many a church, by skimping 
on ‘current expenses,’ is killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg. In try- 
ing to live for things beyond itself, it 
is failing even to take the first step 
in that process, which is to keep itself 
completely and vitally alive. . .. In 
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reality it might double or treble its giv- 
ing to missions and other such 
if it only had the staff to make the ma- 
chinery hum at home.’ 

From the 
view, Dr. 
of course, 


causes 


congregation's point of 
Marion says, ‘‘All preachers, 
need the oft their peo- 
ple’s reasonable demands. A good many 
churches would 
good deal better off if ministers 
took their But 
this also is true: a good many preachers 
could and would take their jobs more 
seriously if they were not so often ex- 
pected to be like that famous brand of 
paint that ‘covers the earth.’ ”’ 

Then a concluding word of caution: 
“(The preacher) 


spur 


doubtless be a 
their 
jobs 


more seriously. 


is just a human 
He 


per- 


son like yourself. can do so 
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much, but He expects and 
hopes that you will ask him for every- 
thing that he has to give. But, for his 
sake and for God's sake, don’t ask him 


for the moon. He hasn't got the moon!” 


ho more. 


Priest Urges Federal Aid 
For Parochial Schools 


(RNS).—Catholic educators 
permit the federal govern- 
ment to treat parochial school children 
as ‘‘stepchildren or second-class citi- 
William E. McManus, of the 
National Catholic Welfare ‘Conference, 
Washington, D. C., declared here. He 
addressed the annual convention of the 
National Catholic Education 
tion. 


Boston 


will never 


zens,” 


Associa- 





The Difficult Role of America 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





LON DON—It may come as a shock 
to the American people, who think of 
themselves as having been fairly gen- 
erous in their dealings with other na- 
tions, that we are not at all popular 
in Europe. Having been both on the 
continent and Bri- 
tain I can _ testify 
that resentment 
against America is 


widespread and still 
growing. 

This resentment 
does not preclude a 
gratitude’ to 
our country for its 


real 





aid in war and in ’ 

i" _, * . Dr, Niebuhr 
peace. Every ad- 

dress by which I was introduced to 
Dutch audiences, for instance, made 


mention of America’s part in the libera- 
tion of Europe and her subsequent aid 
to hungry people. The 
ple not ungrateful. 
does the resentment 

One source of it is, I 
scious and 


European peo- 
Where then 
from? 

think, 
unacknowledged. 
is envied. 


are 
come 
uncon- 
American 
opulence 

through a 
food, 
American 


Kurope, 
cold winter, 


shivering 
little 
clothing, enviously 
living 


with too 


coal, and re- 


sents standards, par- 


ticularly as these are exaggerated by 
films 

Only a few Europeans would acknowl- 
edge this envy but the 
thoughtful adds a 
ticular 
ment. I have just read an article in a 
British weekly in which a well known 
historian, with his tongue in his cheek, 
advises Britain 


our ubiquitous Hollywood 
some of 
that it 


the 


more 


do see par- 


accent to note of resent- 


on how to attract 
American tourists, for the sake of get- 
ting their dollar exchange. 

He that Americans’ will 
never put up with the present food and 
comfort standards of British hotels and 
that Britain must be prepared to create 
special standards for Americans, of the 
kind which Britain afford for 
itself. 


valued 
declares 


cannot 


The second 
sentment 


cause for European 
is not our wealth but our in- 
ternational power. Everyone feels that 
only nations are powerful 
enough to determine the destiny of the 
world, America and Russia. 

We Americans will have to become 
accustomed to the fact that the lot of 
the ruler is not a very happy one. 
Naturally no one is quite certain that 
we wisely. On 
the Europe is grateful 
that we power, because Eu- 
vacuum and 
Europe is anxious not to have 
the vacuum filled by Russian power. 

This gratitude is, 
by a 


re- 


two now 


are using our power 


whole, western 
the 


become a 


have 


rope has power 


westerh 


however, qualified 
apprehension. Western 
Europe is not certain that we, being so 


note of 


far away from the scene and possessing 
a degree of wealth which makes it dif- 
ficult to understand a poverty stricken 
continent, will use our power wisely. 

President Truman's action in offering 
aid to Greece and Turkey is a 
point. Everyone Communists 
and fellow travellers understands that 
it is important to prevent Russia from 
swallowing up Greece and Turkey. But 
the Greek government is very reaction- 
ary and its support seems to many Eu- 
ropeans a symbol America’s difficulty 
in bringing a new creative impulse into 
continental political life. we 
while we are praised. 

While there is hardly a possibility of 
our becoming popular for a long while, 
the situation over here proves how nec 


sase in 
except 


So are 


criticized even 


it has become for Americans to 
be world-minded. 
Our 


not 


essary 
power is so great that we can- 
have an ignorant elec- 
oblivious to the great issues 
must be resolved by American 
Ignorance, as someone recently 
observed, crime in our 
kind of world, particularly for our pow- 
erful nation. 


afford to 
torate, 
which 
power. 


has become a 


(Copyright, 1947, by RNS) 
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The priest called upon ‘all fair- 
minded public school teachers” to ‘“re- 
pudiate decisively the malicious propa- 
ganda of the National Education Asso- 
ciation glorifying public education as 
the only valid expression of American 
education.”’ 

He denounced the NEA for ‘“block- 
ing federal aid to education,’’ asserting 
that Congress hesitates to take any ac- 
tion while educators fight among them- 
selves. 

Catholics are fighting to have non- 
public schools included in benefits from 
the Taft aid-to-education bill, Father 
McManus said, adding that this fight 
is ‘‘not primarily a question of money.”’ 

“It is rather a battle to break the 
threatening monopoly for complete con- 
trol of the nation’s schools by a pro- 


fessional public school organization,” 
the priest said. 
Under amendments’ proposed by 


Catholic educators, he explained, only 
$7,000,000 of the $250,000,000 federal 
aid proposed in the Taft bill would go 
to non-public schools in poorer states. 
Catholic schools, he said, would get only 
part of the seven millions. 

“The business of the federal gov- 
ernment is the equalization of educa- 
tional cpportunity for all children.”’ Fa- 
ther McManus said, “regardless of 
whether they attend public or private 
schols. A school is no less a school 
because it includes religion in its cur- 
riculum.”’ 


Students Asked to Discover 
Catholic Mistakes in America 


(RNS)—Hundreds of univer- 
sity students attending the annual con- 
vention here of the Newman Club Fed- 
eration of New England were urged by 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing to ac- 
cept responsibilities as well as to claim 
rights in a democracy. 


Boston 


Appealing to historians among the 
college students to do research in his- 
tory, he said: “Try to discover the mis- 
takes we Catholics, as a group, have 
made in America—-why have we come 
to be so hopelessly identified with the 
great cities? How have we lost rural 
How have we fallen victims 
to social, economic, and political pat- 
terns which too often have dimmed our 
religious idealism. Then teach future 
generations how to avoid such pitfalls.” 


America: 





194.77 Commencement 





Speakers and dates of commencement 
exercises as reported: 

Assembly's Training School: Bacca- 
laureate, Julian Lake, May 18; Com- 
mencement, Wallace M. Alston, May 19. 


Union Theological Seminary: Bacca- 
laureate, Lloyd Courtney, May 18; Com- 
mencement, A. A. McLean, May 20. 


(Others please.—Eds.). 
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THE OUTLOOK PULPIT 


“By the Space of Forty Days’”’ 


By RICHARD T. GILLESPIE 


HE NEW TESTAMENT tells of two significant periods 

of forty days in the life of Jesus. The first is the 

forty-day period of his temptation. In this period, 
Jesus, having overcome every temptation to live his life 
for himself, walked out into his Messianic mission, deter- 
mined to live his life only for the glory of God and for the 
redemption of sinful men. 

The second period is that between his resurrection and 
ascension in which he made himself known to his disciples 
as the risen Christ. As Luke tells us in the prologue to 
the Book of Acts, ‘‘He showed himself (to them) alive after 
his passion by many proofs, appearing to them by the space 
of forty days, and speaking to them the things concerning 
the Kingdom of God.’’ It is to this latter period that I 
would direct your attention today. 

I want us, if we can, to put ourselves back in that forty- 
day season, and to single out those experiences which have 
had a continuing value in the past, and which have a spe- 
cial value for us today. 


The Lordship of Christ 


The first picture which comes to us out of that space 
of forty days is that of the astonished disciples in the 
presence of their risen Lord. 

How wistfully the story is told by the Gospel writers! 
No two of them tell the story in exactly the same way. 
How could they? They were dealing with life in a new 
dimension. They were telling the story of him who had 
been dead, but was now alive. To be sure Jesus had told 
them that he must die and rise again. But their ears 
were dull of hearing and their hearts slow to believe. And 
now—he was with them; yet he was not with them in the 
same sense as before. They would see him, and talk with 
him; and then he would be gone. ‘ 

The women, returning in haste from the tomb met him. 
“All hail!” he cried. ‘‘And they took his feet and wor- 
shipped him.” 

John gives us the picture of Mary Magdalene on the 
Resurrection dawn. She thought him to be the gardener. 
“Sir, if thou hast borne him hence, tell me where thou hast 
laid him, and I will take him away.’ Then Jesus said, 
‘Mary.”” And Mary, ‘‘Rabonni, Teacher.’”’ “Jesus saith 
unto her touch me not, for I am not yet ascended unto 
the Father.” 

Luke gives us a picture of Jesus near the close of that 
first day, journeying with two on the way to Emmaeus. 
And when the journey was ended, as they were supping 
together, their eyes were opened and they knew him. Then 
their words, “Did not our heart burn within ug, while he 
talked with us by the way, and while he opened to us the 
scriptures?” 

Again. Jesus describes to us the solemn hush of the 
Upper Koom where the disciples were gathered at the close 
of thet day, and the sense of wonder as Jesus passing 
through the closed doors breathed on them and said, ‘‘Peace 
be unto you,’’ and showed them his hands and his side. 
And egain the same experience a week later (Thomas be- 
ing present), when Thomas having seen the risen Christ 
wes no longer faithless but believing ‘“‘My Lord and 
my God.’’ 

Maithew tells of a mountain in Galilee where Jesus met 
the eleven. It was the same mountain on which he had 
first appointed them. When first appointed. their mission 
had been limited to ‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
But Israel had proved unworthy. And now they were 
commaiced to go into all the world and to make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them. Nor did the eleven ques- 


tion Jesus’ authority to thus command them; for though 
some doubted at the moment, they worshipped him: and 
in the days following went out to obey him. 

Finally, near the end of the forty days. as the disciples 
were eating together with Jesus on the shores of Galilee, 
we read “No man durst ask him anything.” Their hearts 
were splitting with desire to know more about the strange 
things that had come to pass. But for some reason they 
could not ask him. Here was mystery too sacred for their 
questioning. He was risen! 

There was much in those early experiences which puz- 
zled anc astonished the disciples. Yet of one thing they 
were certain. It was he! He was not dead but alive. 

These experiences of the disciples with the risen Savior 
have provided us with a priceless heritage. Out of that 
space of forty days has come our heritage of the Lordship 
of Christ. 

It is a heritage that is very old. Peter, preaching in 
the fullness of the Spirit on the Day of Pentecost cried, 
“Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly that 
God hath made that same Jesus whom ye have crucified 
both Lovd and Christ."’ This became the watchword of the 
first Christians. ‘‘Jesus is Lord.’’ The scholars tell us 
that this was probably the earliest confession of the primi- 
tive church. Any man who was willing to confess, “Jesus 
is Lord,’’ was worthy of baptism into the fellowship of 
believers. We today repeat in the Apostles’ Creed, ‘I be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord.” 

The Lordship of Christ has been a battleground of faith 
in all the centuries of the church’s life. If the church had 
lost that battle, and if Christ had been robbed of his Lord- 
ship, there would be no church to confess a creed today. 

In the first three centuries the battle was fought, and 
wes won at last by Athanasius “standing against the 
world.” In the days of the Reformation Luther took his 
stand and could not be shaken from it. In the days of 
Cromwell the answer of the Independents to the Royalists 
was, ‘‘We have a King.’’ Their King was Jesus. In many 
places in recent days the Lordship of Christ has been ex- 
changed for other lordships. And naught but calamity 
has followed. 

The fight against Christ has been a bitter one, for man 
has ever yearned to make himself the ‘‘measure of all 
thives.’’ Yet, “See the Christ stand!’’ As Dr. Harris E. 
Kirk has expressed it, ‘Jesus Christ stands there, the one 
luminous spot in the world’s darkness, a fixed and inde- 
structible fact of history. He cannot be explained away. 
The philosophic tides of the world have for centuries 
surged round his base, but he stands out above them like 
a great rock in a restless sea. He is the desire of all na- 
tions and holds in his hands the key to the human heart, 
and is the final and complete adjustment of the human 
spirit to the issues of eternity.’ 

Out of that space of forty days has come the heritage 
of the Lordship of Christ. a precious heritage, which must 
not be bartered away. 


The Forgiveness of Sins 


The second picture which comes to us out of those forty 
days is the picture of Peter in his experience with Jesus. 
Mark tells the story. The ancel speaking to the women at 
the tomh said, ‘‘Be not -affrighted he is risen: he is 
not here . . . but go tell his disciples and Peter that he 
goeth before them into Galilee.” 

Think what that message must have meant to Peter. 
Peter, the least worthy of all! Peter, the one who had 
denied liis Lord. No wonder in that last hour as Jesus 
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cast a glance at him, Peter went out and wept bitterly. 
What desolation he must have known during the days of 
the entombment. How he must have despised himself. 
But now! The risen Christ—and a special message for 
Peter. This was too good to believe. No wonder he ran 
to the tomb. 

Paul tells us in the fifteenth of I Corinthians that some- 
where in Galilee Jesus met Peter alone. That was a meet- 
ing too sacred for other eyes to behold. We can well 
imagine that with burning tears Peter buried his head in 
his Master’s bosom. No word need be spoken between 
theni. Jeter knew that he was forgiven! Forgiven! 

In the light of these experiences it was no surprise that 
Peter, after Pentecost, preached with astonishing power 
the Gospel of repentance and forgiveness. 

Here then is a second heritage. It is the personal ex- 
perience of union with Christ through the forgiveness of 
our sins. It is not enough to have a formal faith that 
Christ is risen. It is not even enough to acknowledge that 
he is Lord of all. There must be that warmth of intimate 
fellowship that comes when we know that our sins—our 
own sins—have been graciously forgiven. 

Out of that space of forty days has come this heritage 
of forgiveness. This is a precious heritage which we must 
claim anew each day as we tread with Peter the path of 
repentance and confession. 


The Community of Believers 


A third picture which we cannot miss as we read the 
story of those forty days is the sense of unity, or better, 
of community, which we find among the disciples and the 
women. How desperately did they cling to one another in 
those days. They were uncertain of themselves when Jesus 
was out of sight, and fear was in their hearts. Rarely 
do we see one alone. They were always a little company. 
The women catch a glimpse of Jesus. They run to tell the 
discipies. Peter and John hear that he has risen. Quickly 
they run and tell the others. In the Upper Room they 
are all together and the doors are shut for fear of the Jews. 
On the day of Pentecost they were all with one accord in 
one vlace. The forces of circumstances were pressing them 
together and knitting them in bonds of unity. 

It is in the days which followed Pentecost that we see 
the fuli fruition of this spirit of community, in the birth 
of the Christian Church. Luke describes ‘the effect of 
the Spirit’s power upon the church in these words, ‘And 
they continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising God and 
having favor with all the people. And the Lord added 
unto ithe church daily such as should be saved.’’ 

In the Apostles’ Creed we say, “I believe in the holy 
Catholic Church: the communion of saints.”’ These are 
significant words for our generation. As the nations have 


been drawn closer physically by the hand of modern science, 





PRIL’S PREACHER from The Outlook Pulpit is 

Richard T. Gillespie, candidate secretary of the 

General Assembly's Foreign Missions Committee 
in Nashville for the past two years and more. He was 
born at Florence, S. C., while his father was pastor there. 
His father, by the way, was, at his death in 1930 presi- 
dent of Columbia Theological Seminary. Unler his 
leadership the institution was moved from South Caro- 
lina to Decatur, Ga Mr. Gillespie is a graduate of 
Presbyterian College of South Carolina, of Columbia 
Seminary, and holds the masters degree from Emory 
University He was pastor at the Rock Spring church, 
Atlanta, 1933-37, and at Thomasville. Ga., 1933-44. 
Now he is hard at work seeking to enlist high-type 
young people in schools and colleges in the foreign mis- 
sion enterprise in order to fill depleted ranks and also 
to enable the church to move on to challenging goals 
ahead. 
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The Senate Chaplain Prays: 

Deliver us, O Lord, from the foolishness of impatience. 
Let us not be in such a hurry to run on without thee. 
We know that it takes a lifetime to make a tree; we 
know that fruit does not ripen in an afternoon, 2nd thou 
thyself didst take a week to make the universe. 

May we remember that it takes time to build the 
nation that can truly be called God’s country. It takes 
time to work out the kind of peace that will endure. It 
takes time to find out what we should do; what is right, 
and what is best. 

Slow us down, O Lord, that we may take time to think, 
time to pray, and time to find out thy will. Then give 
us the sense and the courage to do it, fer ihe zlory of 
our country and the glory of thy name. AMEN.—-By 
Peter Marshall. 

















their spiritual clefts have grown ever deeper, until today 
their depths are alarming. 

In the nightmare of war through which we have passed, 
when all other ties were broken, there was one tie which 
was never broken. There were men on “both sides’ pray- 
ing for each other, even when the battle was hottest. 
These men were Christians, and their prayers were for the 
church in enemy lands: for it is the church alone which 
transcends race and nation in its concern for all mankind. 

The church has within its hands today the answer to 
the world’s deep need. As the leaders of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches have reminded us, ‘‘We have in the gospel 
the inauguration by God of a new order of life and hope 
destined to supplant the hopeless and passing order of this 
world.” “This new order,” they tell us, ‘has already de- 
scended upon earth in Jesus Christ, operating in and 
through his church for the healing of the nations.’’ But 
the church “is more than the herald of the new order of 
God: it is at least a partial manifestation of this order, a 
prefiguration of society as God wills it to be.” 

The task of the church today is that of ‘extending its 
life into a world indifferent to its gospel, and ignorant of 
its truth, and even hostile to its demand for righteousness 
and faith in God.” 

If the church is to succeed in her gigantic task it will 
not be in piecemeal fashion. Since the days of the Reforma- 
tion the ‘“‘individual’’ element has been emphasized in 
Protestantism. This was a necessary stage in the church’s 
life in order that the multi-varied facets of the gospel 
might find a full expression. But today the tremendous 
forces of paganism and secularism and nihilism are press- 
ing the churches into new paths of united life and action. 

Another force pressing the churches together is the 
vounger churches in mission lands. The rise of the younger 
churches has been called ‘‘the great new fact of our day.’’ 
The modern movements toward unity took their rise in the 
first Conference on World Missions at Edinburgh in 1910. 
The vounger churches, and their ery for a united front are 
having their effect on the older churches of the West. 

The path toward unity is a strange new path for those 
of the Protestant heritage who through all the years have 
been going their own way. The path is not yet plain, 
and there are many pitfalls. Yet the way lies streight 
ahead: for this drawing of the churches together is an- 
other “great new fact’’ of our day. It is as we press on 
in this direetion that the church can claim anew the ex- 
perienee of those first disciples who went out in united 
strength to win their world to Christ. 


Laying Hold of Our Heritage 


Once again we are in the season which recalls the events 
of those forty days. Let us remember the heritage which 
is ours from that pregnant space of time: the Lordship of 
Christ, the forgiveness of sins, and the community of be- 
lievers. Let us also remember that it was at Pentecost, 
ten days later, that these experiences were vouchsafed as 
the lasting possession of the disciples. As we pass through 
this ‘‘space of forty days’ and move on toward the Pente- 
costal hour, may God vouchsafe them anew to us. that we 
may become new men, prepared by the power of the risen 
Christ for the tasks which are before us. 
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Many people would like to know what is behind some of the vicious attacks which are being made 


against the Federal Council of Churches—America’s chief agency of Protestant cooperation 


The Voice Is the Voice of Jacob 


By JOHN M. ALEXANDER* 


\ HE MINISTERS in our Assembly are well acquainted 
with The Christian Beacon. In violation of the spirit 
of a ruling of the Assembly against circularizing our 

membership with accusations against our ministers, this 
journal has been sent far and wide without money and 
without price. But by the large our lay members do not 
yet know of the divisive policy of the editor. 

This editor’s stock in trade is his opposition to the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, which deposed him, and to the Fed- 
eral Council which he is seeking to supplant with his own 
American Council. He openly advocates splitting our con- 
eregations and with the aid of some of our former min- 
istcrs he has succeeded in some cases. 


Appeals to Business Men 


Just now, however, his attacks on the Federal Council 
are not being directed to the ministers, but to business men 
through business channels. Some of his henchmen who 
are business men are distributing this material through 
chambers of commerce, allied industries, civic clubs, anony- 
mous ietters and direct correspondence. 

A lot of this material has come to me from church offi- 
cers and members asking, ‘‘What about it?’’ They are 
frankly worried by two charges, first, that the council 
has sent a secretary into the South to organize the CIO, 
and, second; that the council is communistic. 

As one of the representatives of our church in the coun- 
cil, as a member of the executive committee, and as a mem- 
ber of the president’s advisory committee, I am in a posi- 
tion to know. I want to say simply and categorically that 


“Dr. Alexander, one of the church’s two representatives 
on the Federal Council’s executive committee, is director of 
the denomination’s Committee on Radio. He is one of the 
associate editors of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 
Requests for the pamphlet which he offers above may be 
addressed to 36 Hunter, S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


these charges are not true. I was instrumental in part 
in having a statement issued by the executive committee of 
the council on March 25. This statement will be avail- 
able in pamphlet form under the title, ‘The Present Poli- 
cies of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America.” It will be signed by more than eighty repre- 
sentatives of the twenty-five member-denominations. 
Write me for a copy.* 

Mr. Cameron Hall, secretary of the council’s Committee 
on Industrial Relations, did not come into the South to 
promote the CIO as charged. His purpose was to better 
industrial relations. It is true that his trip was poorly 
timed. But as a matter of fact, Mr. Hall had more en- 
gagzements to speak with the manufacturers than he did 
with laborers. 


A Taft Among the Communists? 


Let me ask you business men some questions. Do you 
really think that Mr. Charles P. Taft, a member of the 
famcus Taft family, would consent to serve as president 
of a conmunist-tained organization? Do you think Mr. 
Harpe: Sibley, former president of the National Chamber 
of Commerce, would serve as treasurer of a body that is 
“red’’? The man in America probably hated as much by 
the Communists as any other is John Foster Dulles. You 
are not so gullible as to think that Dulles would be chair- 
man of a commission in a communist organization! 

Some of you business men have thought that your busi- 
ness friends had discovered some new facts about the 
Federal Council. You leave theology discussions to the 
ministers. you say, but communism is another matter. This 
is hairy-nanded, he-man stuff that you will not pass by 
unnoticed. But wait just a minute. This material that 
has come to you has not been discovered, nor have these 
suspicions been aroused, by any laymen. This material 
has been quoted bodily from our old friend, The Christian 
Beacon. The hand may be the hand of Esau, the business 
man, but the voice is the voice of Jacob, the Supplanter. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY REPORT 





AD INTERIM COMMITTEE ON THE 
DEFENSE SERVICE COUNCIL 


Appointed by the 1946 General Assembly, the ad in- 
terim committee charged with a study of the work of the 
Defense Service Council and with the presentation of 
recommendations ‘as to whether the council should be 
continued, its work committed to some other agency 
of the Assembly. or the work be discontinued alto- 
gether,’’ has made its report. 

The work of the war years is reviewed and highly 
praised, with attention directed to the citations from mili- 
tary authorities, and with commendations of the council's 
leaders. The committee recommends the continuation of 
certain phases of the work dutring this ‘‘transition period” 
from war to peace: (1) Some assistance to churches car- 
rying on work for service men in permanent camps and 
bases: (2) supplying chaplains (there are now 24 in serv- 
ice); (3) chaplaincy service in the Veterans Administra- 
tion (from the Presbyterian Church, US, there are now 8 
full-time and 3 part-time chaplains); (4) supplementary 
appropriations to churches working at college and univer- 
sity centers for the next three or four years. this activity 
then to be assumed by synods’ student work committees: 
(5) support of the General Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains. 


The committee recommends that the Defense Service 
Council as such be discontinued as of July 1, 1947, and 
that the Executive Committee of Religious Education and 
Publication be designated as the agency to administer and 
supervise the work under the name of the Defense Service 
Department; that 3.2% of benevolences be approved; that 
a budget for $71,352 be approved for the current year 
($37,176 less than was spent last year): and that a per- 
centage to yield $60,000 be assigned for 1948-49, ‘with 
the assurance that there will be rapidly decreasing amounts 
needed in the years to follow.” 


It is recommended that a member of the present Defense 
Service Council and one ex-chaplain be added to the Re- 
ligious Education Committee ‘‘to guarantee continuity of 
relationship to the General Commission’’ and for other 
services. 


(It was’ reported here recently that the present DSC 
director, Dan T. Caldwell, has accepted the directorship 
of the committee on educational institutions for the Synod 
of North Carolina,and will open his headquarters in Greens- 
boro in the summer.—Eds. } 


The committee submitting the report consists of: Peter 
H. Pleune, Chairman: Hunter B. Blakely, Arthur V. Gib- 
son, L. B. Nichols, John A. Redhead, J. Preston Stevenson. 
and C. R. Wilcox. 
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EDITORIAL 


One Reason for Reunion: 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


All this nonsense which frantic op- 
ponents of Presbyterian reunion are 
spreading over the church—that Pres- 
byterians, USA, don’t really believe in 
foreign missions— needs to be con- 
fronted with some facts. These op- 
ponents too long have played upon the 
fears or the ignorance of many people. 
The Presbyterians, USA, don’t believe in 
missions? Don’t make us laugh. Don’t! 
Please! 

Look at this: First of all, don’t you 
forget that this is the church of Robert 
E. Speer, that peerless leader in the for- 
eign missionary task, who has inspired 
as many young lives to dedicated service 
as any man you can name. For long, 
long years this man was the chief of the 
foreign mission program in the USA 
church and he led it magnificently. 
Today it follows along the same paths. 

Again, this is the church of John A. 
Mackay, than whom there is no greater 
leader in the field of Latin-American 
missions. Everybody sits up to listen 
when he speaks about missions. That 
man, the head of Princeton Seminary, 
is president of the USA board of for- 
eign missions, honored and _ respected 
throughout the Christian world. 

Protestations that these USA brethren 
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don’t really believe in foreign missions 
are based on recent records of per capita 
gifts on which record our church forges 
ahead to the tune of $2.19 per member 
compared with $1.37. Looks bad, 
doesn’t it, for where a man’s treasure is 
there will his heart be also. No, these 
USA Presbyterians must not believe in 
foreign missions, They don’t put any 
money, to speak of, into it. At least 
nothing like the Southern Presby- 
terians! All right, just to see where it 
let’s admit that this business 
of per capita gifts to foreign missions is 
the end-all argument for genuine Chris- 
tian fidelity and commitment to the 
world-wide mission of Christ. 

It's a poor argument that won’t work 
both ways. So, on the same score we 
must admit, painful though it be, that 
while our General Assembly last year 
averaged $2.19 per capita to foreign 
missions, ten of our synods fell below, 
some far below, that amount. What’s 
the matter with our people in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Snedecor Memorial, 
Texas, Virginia and West Virginia? 
Don’t they believe in foreign missions if 
they let Appalachia, Florida, or North 
Carolina give more than they do? How 
can our churchmen in these three synods 
remain in the same fold with such un- 
believers who very clearly (if figures 
tell the truth) are not interested in for- 
eign missions? How can we get along 
in the same household under these cir- 
cumstances? 

Even a child would not be taken in 
by such reasoning, but just for the ab- 
surdity of it and following the same 
pattern, let’s see how the synods stand 
on their belief in the Bible. What do 
they think about it as expressed in their 
gifts to the American Bible Society? 
That ought to be a telling argument for 
Christian zeal and evangelistic passion. 
Well, sad to say, Southern Presbyterians 
in the Synods of Appalachia, Mississippi 
and North Carolina, to list only a few, 
must be unbelievers. They are not giv- 
ing as much as some of the rest of us 
to spread the word of God through the 
work of the ABS. The Assembly gives 


leads us, 


$.062 per capita; these three synods fall 
below. And the amazing part of it all 


is that we manage somehow to stay in 
the same church with them! But enough 
of such nonsense. 

Look at the USA Presbyterians from 
another angle. See what they have in- 
vested in foreign missions as revealed by 
the last available balance sheet, and look 
at our church. The USA church has 
foreign mission assets of $22,926,980 or 
more than $10.00 per member, while 
our church has, according to its latest 
available balance sheet, $4,072,243, or 
only $6.08 per member. Something 
wrong here, surely, for where a man’s 
treasure is there will his heart be also. 
Then while we have talked about the 
need of new funds to go back into dev- 
astated war areas and tried to 
$1,000,000 for a Reoccupation 
Fund, our USA brethren have been out 
raising $15,657,615 for a over-and-above 


have 
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foreign mission fund. Strange unbelief! 
And expensive! But stay a moment. 

How widely concerned are we about 
foreign missions? Well, in our church 
we are doing a job, and a fine job it is, 
in China, Africa, Japan, Brazil, Mexico, 
Korea and now Portugal. But the USA 
Presbyterians, in their foreign mission 
zeal and with their tremendous re- 
sources, are at work, not only in these 
seven countries, but in thirteen others 
as well: Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, 
India, Iran, Iraq, the Philippines, Leba- 
non, Syria, Thailand and Venezuela, 
with special assignments in France 
and Czechoslovakia—where a man’s 
treasure is there must his heart be also. 
A great work must express and make for 
a great heart. 

But here come these opponents of 
Presbyterian reunion to tell us that 
there is an insuperable difference be- 
tween ‘‘boards” and our own “executive 
committees,’’ under which this work is 
done. Well, perhaps in theory (we don’t 
know what the theory is), but not in 
practice. Election of members is the 
same and responsibility to the respec- 
tive General Assemblies is the same. 
When you see the work being done, 
somehow or other you just couldn’t teil 
whether it was being done by a “board” 
or a “‘‘committee.”’ But, they insist, look 
at the Shinto question. USA mission- 
aries in the Orient wanted to do one 
thing about it but they were overruled 
by the New York board. At this point 
facts are being handled a bit more than 
earelessly. We have it on direct au- 
thority that such unwarranted charges 
contain “‘not one iota of truth.” Our 
people, in facing such a great issue, 
ought to have the facts. We do them no 
service when we are parties to other 
methods of supposed enlightenmeni. 
Give them the benefit, then, of this word 
from a high USA foreign mission leader: 
“There was never any hesitation or di- 
vision on the part of the Presbyterian, 
USA, mission regarding ‘the invasion of 
Shinto into the churches and church 
schools.’ Obviously everyone was op- 
posed to this and worked strenuously 
against it. There was conscientious 
difference of opinion as to how to handle 
the educational work in view of the 
Shinto Shrine problem and after con- 
siderable prayer and study, in view of 
the Shrine issue, upon recommendation 
of its mission in Korea, this foreign 
board decided to withdraw from educa- 
tional work in Korea.” 

No, the facts in the case are that this 
matter of foreign missions is one of the 
compelling reasons for Presbyterian re- 
union. The issues that divided the 
churches in the 60s have not been in 
the experience of the people to whom 
we send missionaries, and it is one of the 
tragedies of Christendom that so many 
have brought divisions into the ranks of 
far-away peoples where they would 
never have existed but for our own un- 
reconciled difficulties. , 

For the most part, our conduct on the 
mission fields has been far above that 
on the home front, for we have united 
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our efforts in highly significant ways. 
Today, in every land where both US and 
USA missionaries are working, we have 
at least some joint missionary efforts. 
If we really thought these USA people 
unsound, we wouldn’t do that for a mo- 
ment. We support some of their mis- 
sionaries; they support some of ours. 
We have many united enterprises. For 
years we have worked toward the con- 
yersion of people in foreign lands and 
have seen them go into the USA church 
on the mission field while we have re- 
ceived USA-guided converts into our 
missions. Nobody has ever thought 
these new converts, won other than by 
our own efforts, or sent into other than 
our churches, were being lost to the 
Kingdom of God. 

One of our leading missionary-states- 
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men, Frank W. Price, speaks for many 
of our ablest missionaries when he says, 
as he did in these columns on January 
13: 


“The Southern Presbyterian Church 
has mission work in only three limited 
areas of Asia: three provinces of east 
China, central Japan, southern Korea. 
One very strong argument for church 
union with the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, is that this would open five new 
missionary fields (in that area) to our 
young volunteers—Syria, Iran, India, 
Thailand and the Philippine Islands. 
Let American Presbyterians think, pray, 
give and serve unitedly for the evan- 
gelization of Asia!’ 


Yes, let’s just face it: One of th2 
most compelling reasons for the reunion 
of American Presbyterianism is—FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS! 





How to Learn the Will of God 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Part II 


“Be very careful, then, about the way 
you live. Do not act thoughtlessly, but 
like sensible men, and make the most 
of your opportunity, for these are evil 
times. So do not be foolish, but un- 
derstand what the Lord's will is.”” Eph. 
5:15-17 (Goodspeed). 


END ME AN ANGEL” is the title 
of a current book. It is also the 
wish of every Christian faced 

with a difficult decision... As we saw 
last week, there are certain necessary 
conditions for knowing the will of God 
at all, and the non-Christian has not 
yet begun to fulfil these. But even for 
the Christian the problem is still ‘not 
easy. What he wants to know is, 
“What ought I to do now?” It is not 
general but. particular guidance that he 
wants. And yet it would appear, from 
what was said here a week ago, that 
only general guidance can be had. 

The point of these present reflections 
is that the general principles do help 
with the particular cases. Someone 
said long ago that God has a public 
will—for character, and a private will 
—for conduct. The first is or can be 
well known, and is the same for every- 
one. The other, being different for 
everyone, can be known usually only by 
the individual involved. There is gen- 
eral agreement among Christians about 
God’s will for character, but there is 
often disagreement about conduct. For 
his will for character is quite clear to us 
through his Word, while his will for 
conduct (that is for specific cases) can- 
not be found in a book. 

It is quite true that John Doe, ap- 
proaching twenty, trying to decide 
whether to enter the ministry, and 
Richard Roe, approaching seventy, won- 
dering what to do about retiring this 
year, will find no inspired book with 
their names in it, indexed for their per- 


sonal problems. But John and Richard 
will find an inspired Book with a clear, 
and indeed somewhat detailed, revela- 
tion of the kind of person God wants 
him to be. They have the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Beatitudes, they have 
Christ’s summary of the Law of Love, 
they can read Romans 12 or I Thessa- 
lonians 5 or I Corinthians 13 or Ga- 
latians 5:16-20, or II Peter 1:5-7. 
And long before any of these were writ- 
ten, the devout and clever man who con- 
structed the 119th Psalm found in 
God’s law a lamp to his feet, a light to 
his path. Besides all this, John and 
Richard have what the Psalmist did not 
have, a portrait of one complete and 
flawless personality, one with the divine 
quality of reproducing himself in the 
lives of those who love Him. 


N SHOWING US what to be, God has 
| given us the most necessary help 

in showing us what to do. The 
right kind of person—Goa's kind of 
person——can be depended on, in the 
long run, to do the right thing. This 
does not make any man infallible, for if 
there is one human trait which not even 
the grace of God eliminates, it is the 
capacity for making mistakes. Never- 
theless most of us would rather deal 
with a person we can trust, without 


any rulebook, than with an _ untrust- 
worthy person equipped with the best 
rulebook in the world. For instance, 
think now not of your own decisions 
but of the men whose decisions affect 
your life—the boss, the trustees, the 
congressmen, the judge, the President. 
If possible, we want both good laws and 
good men. But if we must choose, we 
think we shall have a better chance un- 
der a good man working with imperfect 
laws than under a bad man working 
with a perfect constitution. We would 
rather know what kind of men they are 
than the rules under which they oper- 
ate. 

A professor in a small church college 
was being twitted by a man from an- 
other kind of institution. ‘‘Your trus- 
tees are mostly preachers,’’ he was told, 
—‘‘a narrow lot.’’ ‘Well,’ he = an- 
swered, ‘“‘trustees are a necessity, and if 
they aren’t preachers they are business 
men or politicians. And if I must 
choose between being run by business- 
men whose cherished motive is Profit, 
or politicians whose obvious motive is 
Popularity, or preachers whose basic 
motive is to serve God and man, I’ll 
take the preachers.’’ Rhetorical exag- 
geration, of course; but there was truth 
in it. Given the Christian character, 
Christian conduct, including Christian 
decisions, can be counted on in the long 
run. Live by the Golden Rule, by all 
means; but first be sure you are a 
Christian. As Dr. Blackwelder’ has 
said, the Golden Rule in the hands of a 
mean person is dangerous; only in the 
hands of a Christian is it truly gol- 
den. 


DID YOU KNOW 


—that the country Sunday schools 
of the Southern Presbyterian 
churches have a larger proportion 
of men in the adult department than 








the small town and city Sunday 
schools? 

Men Women 
yountry ...... 48.82% 51.18% 
RE © Soe wees 41.90 58.10 
rs 41.50 58.50 
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CHURCH NEWS Ministerial Union, which supported the 


effort, described the campaign as one 
“against the social infection which 


Churechmen Combat threatens us all.’’ He said conditions 


in Jefferson parish could be described 

* . . only as “open, organized, systematic 
Protected Gambling violation of the constitution or statutes 
of Louisiana.’’ Baton Rouge ministers 
and others united in their appeal to en- 
Ministers in various sections of Louis- forcement officials. One Protestant 
iana have joined hands in recent weeks leader even secured endorsement of the 


to insist upon enforcement of the state’s move by the Roman Catholic archbishop 
anti-gambling laws on the part of pub- of New Orleans who said, “The Roman 





Louisiana News Letter 


lic officials. Protestant ministers of Catholic Church is at all times on the 
Jefferson parish adjacent to New Or- Side of law and order, ready to condemn 


leans first appealed to officials to end Moral and social evil in every form.” 
gambling in their neighborhood. When 
they received no reply, they brought the Officers Charged With Making No 


problem before Governor James H. Serious Attempt at Enforcement 
Davis who declared a “hands-off” policy In the heat of the fight, the New Or- 
with regard to parish affairs. W. R. learns States reported, ‘“‘No serious at- 


Vivrett, chairman of the New Orleans tempt has been made by Sheriff Frank 
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J. Clancy to close gaming establish- 
ments in Jefferson parish in spite of de- 
mands by a ministerial group for a 
clean-up. In St. Bernard parish gam- 
blers have been assured immunity by 
Sheriff C. F. ‘Dutch’ Rowley, who has 
boasted that the parish is wide open.” 
Reporting its own investigations, the 
New Orleans Item said a tavern keeper 
who had slot machines removed de- 
clared, ‘‘We are not going to take this 
lying down. The whole think stinks. 
I talked with some others about this, 
and the way we see it is—either every- 
thing goes or everything closes. We 
are not going to stand for any more of 
this favoritism. . . .’’ Residents of 
St. Bernard insisted that even if gam- 
bling is against the law, it’s good busi- 
ness. Many businessmen, school teach- 
ers and housewives were quoted as 
agreeing that the gambling houses not 
only furnish employment for a great 
many people, but that they bring a lot 
of money into the little community of 
Arabi ‘where the parish, with the bless- 
ing of Sheriff C. F. ‘Dutch’ Rowley, car- 
ries on its major business.” Even 
parents and teachers, according to The 
States, said they had no bones to pick 
with the gamblers. Gambling in their 
parish, they said, does not encourage 
delinquency among juveniles because 
the juveniles can’t get into the estab- 
lishments. 


Sociologist Lists Answers to 
“What Kills People in Louisiana?” 


Heart disease topped the list of the 
ten most common killers in Louisiana 
in 1940, according to Homer L. Hitt, 
associate rural sociologist at Louisiana 
State University recently. Pneumonia 
and influenza rank second; nephritis, 
third: cancer, fourth; diseases of the 
nervous. system, fifth; tuberculosis, 
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sixth; accidents (other than auto), 
seventh; premature baby death, eighth; 
syphilis, ninth, and auto accidents, 
tenth. He pointed out that infant mor- 
tality was an index to a level of living, 
a gauge of social welfare, and he 
showed that in a 15-year period, in- 
fants born in the state without receiv- 
ing medical attention, dropped from 78 
per cent in 1930 to 43 per cent in 1945. 
He termed as “shocking’’ the unat- 
tended number of births among the Ne- 
gro population. 


LSU President Urges Young People 


Be Protected from Military Training 


Universal military training was term- 
ed futile and wasteful by the president 
of Tulane University in an address be- 
fore the Lafayette Rotary Club, and 
parents and church groups were urged 
to protect young people from ‘‘moral 
impairment of camp and military life.’ 
Dr. Rufus C. Harris said, “I know full 
well that the military men actively de- 
sire peacetime conscription, but that 
does not mean they understand how to 
plan for peace, or how to train youth 
for peaceful work in civil life.’’ 


In the Churches 


A united visitation evangelism pro- 
gram engaged in by the New Orleans 
Presbyterian churches under the leader- 
ship of the Assembly’s director, H. H. 
Thompson, continues to bring in new 
members to the churches. . . . New 
Orleans’ Canal Street church celebrated 
its 100th anniversary in March with a 
week-long program led by outstanding 
ministers. Preston Stevenson is now 
pastor of this church. 


‘White Primary’ Is 
Opposed in Florida 


Florida News Letter 


Jacksonville ministers have protested 
Proposed legislation seeking to estab- 
lish the ‘‘white primary” in Florida and 
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it is believed that church groups gen- Civic Leaders Take Unanimous Stand 
erally will oppose the plan. Senator In Opposition to Restrictive Measure 
John E. Matthews, of Jacksonville, has 
introduced a series of five bills to make 
over the state’s election machinery. The 
measures call for repeal of all laws 
relating to political parties and primary 
elections, divorcing the state from all 
regulations, financing, and control of 
primary elections, and allowing each 
party to decide upon the qualifications 
of its members. One of the bills would 
provide a penalty of $5,000 for fraud 
committed in the regulation of such pri- 
maries and would open chancery courts 
to action for redress of grievances 
caused by any fraudulent practice. An- 
other would make ability to read a 
paragraph of the Constitution a require- 
ment for voting. Gerald L. K. Smith, 
former associate of the late Huey Long 
and director of the Christian Nationalist 
Movement, is now in Tallahassee for the 
avowed purpose of putting on a cam- 
paign for “Christianity and White Su- 
premacy.”’ Aroused by the increase in gambling, 


Some 250 leaders in church, labor, 
educational, veterans, and other groups 
throughout the state recently adopted 
unanimously a_ resolution opposing 
‘‘wholeheartedly the unscientific, irreli- 
gious and un-American fallacy that Gov- 
ernment can be improved by denying to 
any group of citizens the right to vote 
on the basis of race, color, creed or 
economic status.’’ Dr. Hamilton Holt, 
president of Rollins College, told the 
group meeting under auspices of the 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare that ‘‘we do not need the white 
primary in Florida” or in any other part 
of the United States where politicians 
are “trying to get around the clear-cut 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States’’ against such measures. 


Miami Leaders Launch 
Enforcement Campaign 
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liquor and vice, the Greater Miami 
Council of Churches has underway a 
movement to combat these trends and 
bring pressure upon public officials to 
enforce the laws. A committee of five, 
headed by C. C. Johnstone, Central 
Presbyterian pastor, is engaged in es- 
tablishing a Committee of 1,000 laymen 
from the 45 Protestant churches to 


wage the battle for the moral better- 
ment of Miami. 


— 
In the Churches 


The First church of Ocala received 
132 members into the church during 
the past church year. At the year’s be- 
ginning there were 403. Sixty-five of 
these additions came as a result of the 
spreading movement in visitation evan- 
gelism now sweeping across the As- 
sembly. The church also dedicated its 
18-year-old building during the past 
church year. Special features in this 
church, where W. Ted Jones ministers, 
include the presentation to each new 
family with a copy of the 
to Know About My 





In the Law 


—concerning wills there are many 


provisions, but one provision of 
member or 
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Church,” and the gift of a year’s sub. 
scription to one of the church papers 
by one of the church’s elders. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Jawells Carr from Bishopville, S. C.,, 
to Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Coleman O. Groves from Bishopville, 
S. C., to 214 College St., Rock Hill, §, 








Q 


W. E. Powell, Argyle, Fla., will be- 
come pastor of the Valley Creek group 
of churches, R. F. D., Selma, Ala. 

J. Q. Wallace from Lockhart, S. C,, 
to Box 475, Franklin, N. C. 

Gabriel G. Williamson, recently listed 
here as at Fayetteville, W. Va., may 
more properly be addressed at Lansing, 
W. Va. He serves the ‘‘North Fayette 
Field,’’ which includes churches at 
Ames Heights, Clifty, and Clifftop. 

J. Maxwell Adams, director of uni- 
versity work for the Presbyterian, USA, 
Board of Christian Education, will be- 
come chaplain and associate professor 
of religion at Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minn., Sept. 1, spending some of 
his time as a lecturer at McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


STONE LECTURES 

W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secre- 
tary of the provisional committee of the 
World Council of Churches, delivered 
the Stone Lectures at Princeton Semi- 
nary this month on “The Kingship of 
Christ.” 


TRIBUTE FOR LEADERSHIP 


Cecil A. Thompson, of the Columbia 
Seminary faculty, was given a_ high 
tribute by the Atlanta Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation recently for his leadership in 
the recent school of evangelism. At 
the same time the seminary’s depart- 
ment of evangelism was commended to 
the churches for continuing support. 


AT EMORY SCHOOL 

C. Morton Hanna, of the faculty of 
Louisville Seminary, will be one of the 
leaders at the School for Town and 
Country Ministers at Emory Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, beginning July 2. (In- 
teresting feature about this school is 
that the Sears-Roebuck Foundation 
makes available a number of scholar- 
ships for men wishing to attend.) 
ON TOUR 

J. Hutchison Cockburn, former mod- 
erator of the Church of Scotland, now 
director of the department of recon- 
struction and interchurch aid of the 
World Council of Churches, is in this 
country to attend the meeting of the 
Provisional Meeting of the World 
Council at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. He is 
scheduled to speak in North Carolina 
and Virginia in connection with this 
trip. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


The Revolt of the Northern Tribes 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 4 


I Kings 11:26—14:31. 


We study this week the story of a man 
who lost the greater part of his king- 
dom because he made a foolish choice. 


I. The Crisis 


Solomon, the son of David and 
Bathsheba, and father of Rehoboam, 
was a wise and brilliant ruler, who 


prought Israel to the height of its ma- 
terial splendor. So his contemporaries 
thought. But Solomon’s magnificence, 
which attracted the attention and won 
the admiration of distant potentates, 
like the Queen of Sheba, was based, as 
we have seen, on ruinous taxation of the 
well-to-do, and the forced labor, the 
practical serfdom of the poor (I Kings 
§:13-17; 9:15, 23). 

Before Solomon’s death ugly disaffec- 
tion had begun to raise its head. Hadad 
in Edom and Rezon in Syria had capi- 
talized on the restlessness of the pro- 
vinces (I Kings 11:14-25). Much more 
serious was the treachery of Jeroboam, 
one of the king’s most trusted civil serv- 
ants, placed by him in charge of the 
labor battalions drawn from the tribe 
of Ephraim. Inspired by Ahijah, leader 
of the prophetic party, and a member 
of Solomon’s cabinet, convinced by him 
and by his own observations that ten 
of the twelve tribes were ready for re- 
volt, Jeroboam ‘“‘lifted up his hand 
against the king’ (11:26). His action, 
however, was ill-considered and pre- 
mature. Solomon crushed the incipient 
rebellion, and Jeroboam fled to Egypt, 
where he was protected by Shishak, king 
of Egypt, who saw in him a helpful aily. 

When Solomon finally died, Reho- 
boam, his son, naturally expected to 
succeed him on the throne. But there 
was as yet no settled rule of succession 
to the kingdom of Israel; and certainly 
to man, whether of the house of David 
or not, could expect as a matter of 
course to inherit Solomon’s crown. The 
consent of the people must be won, or 
at least their acquiescence secured. Saul 
Was accepted by the people after he had 
been nominated by the prophet (I Sam. 
11:14-15); David was formally made 
king by the northern tribes (II Sam. 
4:1-3). Solomon secured their recog- 
lition by the promptness and vigor with 
Which his supporters acted while his 
father was yet alive (1:1—2:12). 
Rehoboam, accordingly, went to 
Shechem in order to be accepted as king 
by the northern tribes. This town was 
Well situated for a meeting of the rep- 
Tesentatives of all the people. It was in 
the center of the land between Mt. Ebal 
and Mt. Gerizim, in the territory of 


Print I Kings 


12:1-5, 12-15, 19-20 
Ephraim, the most powerful of the 


northern tribes. 

There Rehoboam met the representa- 
tives of all the tribes, expecting them 
to confirm promptly his succession to 
the throne. The temper of these rep- 
resentatives of the people, however, is 
indicated by the fact that they sent post- 
haste for Jeroboam, whose defense of 
their rights had not been forgotten, and 
evidently set him forth as their spokes- 
man in the negotiations that followed. 
The people were willing to accept Reho- 
boam as their king, but only on one 
condition, that the oppressive yoke of 
Solomon’s government be _ lightened. 
Specifically they offered him the king- 
dom if he would pledge himself to 
abolish, or at any rate to relax, the 
claim to demand the compulsory service 
from his subjects so rigidly enforced by 
Solomon, and to reduce the heavy taxes 
by which his luxurious establishment 
had been maintained. According to the 
Septuagint, the delegates complained 
that Solomon ‘‘made the meats of his 
table grievous to us.’”’ Evidently they 
were not willing that their liberties 
should be crushed in order that Solomon 
and his coterie should wallow in luxury. 

And yet they were not revolutionists, 
“The abolition of forced labor and a re- 
duction of taxation would, so far as 
appears, have contented them; they had 
no thought of a revolt; they probably 
expected that their moderate demands 
(as they considered them) would be 
cheerfully granted, and that the young 
king would be glad to purchase the 
popularity which most princes desire on 
their coronation day by the making of 
a few promises, which need not perhaps 
be altogether irrevocable.” 


Il. The Choice 


“The young king perceived, or those 
who were about him suggested to him, 
that the matter was one which required 
deliberation. Prerogative was in ques- 
tion, and prerogative is naturally dear 
to kings, nor have there ever been want- 
ing sticklers for prerogative among the 
hangers-on of a court, more loath to 
yield one jot or one tittle of it than the 
kings themselves. Persons of this class, 
no doubt, pointed out to Rehoboam 
that it was no light matter that was in 
question, but really the very character 
of the monarchy. 

“Solomon had won for himself the 
privilege which the great monarchs of 
the East have always enjoyed, and which 
was at the time possessed and exercised 
by the kings both of Egypt and Assyria, 
the privilege of exacting from their sub- 
jects as much forced labor as_ they 
pleased. Was his successor to surrender 
the right the moment it was objected 
to? If he did, might not further de- 
mands be made? Might not the royal 
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power be gradually cramped and limited, 
until it became a mere shadow and 
ceased to secure to the nation the bene- 
fits with a view to which it had been 
set up? At any rate, the subject was 
one for grave debate, and it was prob- 
ably felt to be a quite reasonable reply 
when Rehoboam returned answer to his 
discontented subjects that he would 
communicate to them his decision on 
the third day”? (Rawlinson, in The Kings 
of Israel and Judah). 

First of all Rehoboam sought the ad- 
vice of the old men, who had stood 
around the throne of his father. These 
old men advised crafty moderation. As 
Skinner says, “They recommend a politic 
and conciliatory answer, but not neces- 
sarily a considerate administration.” A 
few concessions and gracious words, 
they suggest, would win the people and 
enable the monarch ultimately to do 
what he chose. ‘If thou wilt be a serv- 
ant unto this people this day,” they said 
(that is, if you will yield to their de- 
mands, or appear to yield just now), 
‘“‘and speak ‘good words’ to them” (that 


is, make some _ beautiful promises), 
“then they will be thy servants for 
ever.”’ 


MacLaren comments: “It was the 
lower kind (of wisdom) which the old 
counselors of his father gave him—that 
wisdom which is mere cunning directed 
to selfish ends and careless of honor or 
truth, ‘Flatter them today, speak them 
fair, promise what you do not mean to 
keep, and then, when you are firm in the 
saddle, let them feel bit and spur.’ That 
was all these grey-headed men had 
learned. If that was what passed for 
‘wisdom’ in Solomon’s latter days, we 
need not wonder at revolt. To act on 
such motives is bad enough, but to put 
them into plain words, and offer them 
as the rule of a king’s conduct, is a 
depth of cynical contempt for truth and 
kingly honor that indicates only too 
clearly how rotten the state of Israel 
was.’’ How about the promises made by 
modern politicians? Is it good politics 


to give campaign promises that you 
know cannot be fulfilled? Richard L. 


Neuberger, writing in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for February, says ‘‘The temptation 
(of the political candidate) to pussy- 
foot, to evade and parry rather than to 
voice one’s candid opinion, is so over- 
whelming that the experience will surely 
torment any except the flintiest con- 
science . . Candidates are timid and 
evasive because such conduct is politi- 
cally profitable. [ might say we are 
cowards literally in self defense.” The 
point is that the average voter will vote 
against a candidate if he disagrees with 
him on any issue, no matter how many 
points of agreement there may be. 
“And politicians know that one active 
enemy, constantly at the telephone or 
buttonholing acquaintances, can do 
damage to a candidacy which twenty in- 
different supporters never offset. 

‘Say nothing, and say it well,’ I was ad- 
vised by a United States Senator who 
interested himself in my embryonic 
political career.’”” That was the advice 
of Solomon’s experienced advisers. 








“Had Rehoboam been a man like 
David,’ says Farrar, “or even like Saul 


in his better days, he might have 
grappled to himself the affections of his 
people as with hooks of steel by seizing 
the opportunity of abating their bur- 
dens, and offering them a sincere assur- 
ance that he would study their peace and 
welfare above all. Had he been a man 
of ordinary intelligence he would have 
seen that the present was not the mo- 
ment to exacerbate a discontent which 
was already dangerous. But the worldly 
wise counsel of the ‘elders’ of Solomon 
was utterly cistasteful to a man who 
after long insignificance had just begun 
to feel the vertizo of autocracy, His 
sense of his rights was strong in exact 
proportion to his own worthlessness 
He turned to the young men who had 
grown up with him, and who stood be- 
fore him, aristocratic idlers in whom 
the insolent self-indulgence of an ener- 
vated society had expelled the old spirit 
of simple faithfulness, Their answer 
was the sort of answer which Bucking- 
ham and Sedley might have suggested to 
Charles II in face of the demands of the 
Puritans: and it was founded on notions 
of inherent prerogative, and ‘the divine 
rirht of kings to govern wrong,’ such as 
the bishops might have instilled into 
James I at Hampton Court Conference 
or Archbishop Laud into Charles I. 
“Threaten this insolent canaille.’ 
they said. ‘with your royal severity. Tell 
them you do not intend to give up your 
sacred right to enforced labor such as 
your brother of Egypt has always en- 
joyed. Tell them that your little finger 
shall be thicker than your father’s loins. 
and that instead of his whips you will 
chastise them with leaded thongs. That 
is the way to show yourself a king.’ ”’ 
The young men it appears had read 
Rehoboam’s temper aright. He heark- 
unto the people, the writer 
was a thing brought 
But God does not 


ened not 
says, because “it 
about by Jehovah.” 
deal arbitrarily with the sons of men. 
He “‘hearkened not unto the people’”’ be- 
cause he thought only of his own pre- 
rogatives, because he thought only of 
how he might exploit the people, make 
profit out of their necessity and not at 
all of how he might serve them. God 
has ordained that such men, whether 
they be capitalists or politicians or labor 
ultimately bring disaster 
upon their class, and 
(Must we always 
When is it 
wrong not 


leaders, will 


upon themselves, 
even upon the nation 
hearken unto the people? 

when is it 


wrong to do so, 


to do so?) 
Ill. The Consequences 


There had always been a jealousy be- 
northern tribes led by 
southern tribe of 
contemptuous 


tween the 
Ephraim and the 
Judah. Stung by the 
tones of Rehoboam and utterly alienated 
by his arrogance, the northern tribes 
proceeded to throw off their allegiance 
to the throne of David, who after all, 
belonged to Judah rather than to them- 


selves. The only northerners who re- 
mained loyal to Rehoboam were ‘‘the 
children of Israel that dwelt in the 


cities of Judah,”’ for the most part men 
in the service of the royal house, or men 
who had been received into special favor 
by David or Solomon. 

“Still failing to appreciate the situa- 
tion and imagining that compromise was 
even yet possible, Rehoboam resolved on 
one more effort to prevent the disrup- 
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f,\ ROM SOLOMON and his succes- 
learn that because the 

kingdom of David into a 
northern and a southern both 
ultimately , defeated. The 
of Christendom is the divided 
Divided, we fall. While it may 
be true that each denomination—with 
few exceptions-—has developed and em- 
phasized some needed element of divine 
it is also true that our lack of 
directly to impotence and 
churches and for the 


sors we 
split 

rule, 
were 
scandal 
church. 


truth, 
unity 
disaster for the 
world. The complacency of 
church leaders in nearly every 
munion is nothing less than tragic, and 
fatal. Not only do we see widespread 
indifference among church members, 
but the men entrusted with leadership 
too frequently lean to popular demands 
and fail to significant states- 
manship, being please the 
denomination. <A forty-parson power is 
now needed to awaken us all. Napo- 
leon’s idea was to divide and conquer. 
If only the church can be kept divided, 
evil will prevail. —JOHN R. EWERS 
in The Twentieth Century Quarterly. 


leads 


so-called 
com- 


provide 
content to 





tion, and sent an envoy, no doubt with 
an offer of some sort of compromise, to 
his revolted subjects; but with the 
wrongheadedness which characterized 
all his proceedings at this period of his 
life he selected for envoy one of the per- 
sons most obnoxious to the malcontents, 
no other than his father’s chief director 
of the forced labors, which were so un- 
popular—Adoram or Adoniram (I Kings 
12:18: I1 Chronicles 10:18). The rebels 
seem to have considered that this was 
adding insult to injury; and, without 
waiting to hear the terms which Adoni- 
ram had to offer, they threw him down 
and stoned him to death. Deeply 
shocked and alarmed for his own safety, 
Rehoboam mounted his chariot and quit- 
ting Shechem, fied hastily to Jerusalem.”’ 


Here he planned to win back his lost 
territory by military force. He was only 
by the public and _ effective 
prophets who were the 


prevented 
protest of the 
religious leaders of Judah, which alone 
remained faithful to the Davidie dy- 
nasty. ‘“‘Thus David’s grandson found 
that his kingdom people had 
shrunk to the headship of a tribe, with 
a sort of nominal suzerainty over Edom 
and a part of Philistia. He was reduced 
to the comparative insignificance of 
David’s own position during the first 
seven years, when he was only king over 
Hebron. 

The division of the Kingdom lasted 
for 253 years till Israel, the northern 
nation, was carried captive, and Judah 
(the remained alone as_ the 
bearers of the ‘‘Promise.’”’ During much 
of this time both kingdoms were weak- 
ened by internecine wars. Rehoboam 
himself died at the age of 58, after hav- 
ing reigned in Jerusalem for 17 years, 
and was succeeded by his son Abijah. 


over a 


Jews) 


For Further Consideration 


Rehoboam made a foolish choice and 
lost a kingdom, Not all choices have 
such far-reaching consequences, but 
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there are some that are critical for al] 
our future, and, it may be. the future 
of many others. What are some of thege 
critical choices would you say? Can we 
always know what choices are the most 
significant? Says Douglass: ‘‘Every de. 
cision is a challenge; every choice a mat- 
ter of serious importance. The foolish- 
ness of this king should warn us against 
(any) hasty and ill-advised decisions,” 

What were the factors which led to 
Rehoboam’s foolish choice? What would 
you add to the following: 

1. His home training. Says Rawlip- 
“The court of Solomon, where such 
luxury and such unre. 
stricted polygamy were rife, was not a 
school apt for the formation of a strong 
or self-reliant character Unfortu- 
nately Rehoboam’s father during the 
last years of his life, at least, was sel- 
fish, autocratic, and in the true sense 
irreligious. His mother, a woman 
of Ammon (14:21) was evidently a 
heathen. No doubt something of the 
weakness of the character of Rehoboam 
can be traced back to them, as well as 
to his environment. Ultimately of 
course Rehoboam must stand the re 
sponsibility of his own failure, but it 
is worth our while to think about the 
responsibility of parents. Many a father 
who has made his own way in the world 
finds that his son develops his faults and 
loses his virtues.”’ 

2. Rehoboam “took counsel with the 
young men that were grown up with 
him.” Plainly he took advice from the 
wrong source. If you were faced with 
a problem in your life which you 
thought was too great for you to solve 
to what kind of person or. persons would 
you turn for advice? Whose advice do 
you generally follow? . 

3. Rehoboam was a man who was 
naturally arrogant and fond of his ow 
authority, and bound to exercise it. Such 
men are seldom popular. It is difficult 
for them to succeed in any sphere of 
life. (Am I arrogant in my home, my 
business, my church?) 

4. Rehoboam deliberately rejected 
the ideal of service. He would not 
serve the people, but he would have 
them serve him. He was more cot 
cerned with his rights, the prerogatives 
which had come down to him from the 
past than he was with his obligations. 
He thought only of the gain he might 
wring from the people. He did not 
believe in collective bargaining, He 
‘“‘thearkened not unto the people.” 

Do we have men like Rehoboam today 
in industry, in politics, in the church, it 
international affairs. What attitude 
should a modern industrialist take to 
ward labor? What is the purpose of 
government? What should be our owl 
personal ideal, as our iob touches the 
lives of our fellow-men? In the last 
analysis, the question which forced it 
self upon Rehoboam does force itself 
upon us. What advice do we follow— 
that which is best for us, for our fel 
lowmen, or that which fits in best with 
our desires? 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE GOSPEL, THE CHURCH, AND 
THE WORLD. Edited by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. 228 pages. TOWARD 
WORLDWIDE CHRISTIANITY. Edited 
by O. Frederick Nolde. 263 pages. 
Vols. III and IV of the Intersceminary 
Series. Harper and Brothers, New York 
City. $1.50 each. 





The first two volumes in the Inter- 
seminary Series were reviewed in the 
March 10 issue of THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK. At that time it 
was stated, “If the other two volumes 
live up to the first two they will] offer 
one of the richest courses for study and 
reading, for both ministers and laymen, 
to appear in recent years, one of the best 
current analyses of the task and the re- 
sources of the churches in the United 
States of America.’’ The third and 
fourth volumes of the series more than 
measure up to the standard set, and the 
judgment stands. 


Vol. I, it may be recalled, presented 
the view of six Christian thinkers, look- 
ing out upon the world of our time, ex- 
amining some of the conditions which 
reflect the paganism of our times and 
which most seriously challenge the 
church and its gospel. Vol. II describes 
the appeal and the weakness of various 
organized movements which appeal to 
popular support as rivals to or substi- 
tutes or alternatives for the church. 


Vol. III considers ‘“‘The Gospel, the 
Church, and the World.”’ In part 1, the 
nature of the gospel and of the church 
is set forth in ‘terms of the modern day. 
In part 2, Dr. Latourette describes the 
part which the gospel and the church 
have thus far played in human history 
and the direction in which they now 
seem to be moving; Richard Niebuhr 
discusses the responsibility of the church 
and of the individual Christian for 
society; John C. Bennett discusses the 
inherent weakness and handicaps in 
which the church is involved as it goes 
about its mission. In part 3, Luman J. 
Shafer and Elmer G. Homrighausen en- 
deavor to outline the task which the 
church faces today. 


Vol. IV deals with the ecumenical 
movement. No other volume describes 
so well, so succinctly, the genius of 
ecumenicity, the achievements of the 
ecumenical movement, and the _ steps 
which need to be taken. 


All four books contain excellent bib- 
liographies. The various chapters are 
written by outstanding leaders of the 
Christian Church. They are adapted for 
individual reading and group study. 
Nowhere else will ministers and laymen 
find in such brief space and at such 
small cost so much light thrown on the 
State of the church and its task in the 
modern world. 


ERNEST T. THOMPSON. 
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GOOD IN EVERYTHING. By H. L. 
Gee. Wayne L. McNaughton, Los An- 
geles. 213 pp. $2.00. 

Here is an anthology of beauty in 
which can be traced the path of one 
who has walked through the valley of 
the shadow without ever losing sight 
of the mount of transfiguration. It is 
a kindly and healing mixture of holy 
writ and the prayers and songs of 
saints and the mighty devotions of 
humble, nameless folk. 

The author after tasting life’s wine, 
bitter and sweet, asks, ‘“‘But if sunshine 
be good, what of shadow? If we thank 
God for fine weather, how do we stand 
in the storm?” and answers, ‘‘The lon- 
ger I live the surer I becon.. that there 
is good in everything. In scu.ne things 
there is obvious good; in others hidden 
good.’’ This is my Father’s world! 

THOMAS W. CURRIE, JR. 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


TOGETHER. A book by twelve men. 


Glenn Clark, compiler. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville and New 
York. 125 pages. $1.. 


A symposium with chapters of vary- 
ing value and of chief interest because 
of the background from which it comes. 
In the introduction Rufus Jones ex-s 
plains that the twelve contributors have 
been meeting in Washington in the fel- 
lowship of prayer for several days each 
year for the past four years. In this 
“prayer cell’ they have sought to know 
the mind of Christ concerning critical 
issues which confront mankind today. 
It is their conviction that through such 
spiritual cells common objectives, 
methods, and programs can be born 
which can lead us from world chaos to 
a fuller realization of God’s will. It 
is a timely call to become partakers of 
a new Pentecost. 

Some of the better known contribu- 
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SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
The Best in High School Education. 











MITCHELL COLLEGE 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 


Accredited Junior College. Terminal and 
transfer courses. Libefal arts. Music, com- 
mercial and fine art. One and two-year 
secretarial. Small classes. Individualized 
attention. Homelike atmosphere. Rast - 
dence for girls. Board and tuition. $364- 
$374. Scholarships available. Presbyte- 
trian. Write for catalog P. 
Frances Stribling, President 
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Rufus Jones, Frank Laubach, 
Stanley Jones, Walter Judd, Sam Shoe- 
maker, and Abraham Vereide. Biogra- 
phical notes on the authors add to the 
value of the book. 

Worth reading, but borrow it from a 
library—and give the $1 to missions! 

ELLISON A. SMYTH. 

Hartsville, S. C. 


tors are: 





PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Rules of Order and Procedure for the 
Conduct of Public Meetings. Compiled by 
W. H. Fuller. Association Press, New 
York. 40 pages, paper; 25 cents. 

Christian Happiness in the Home. By F. 
Wiegmann. The Bethany Press, St. Louis. 
96 pp., no price given. Elective study for 
college-age and young adult groups. 

You That Labor. By Myron Lindblom. 
Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio. 

Weekday Religious Education: Help or 
Hindrance to Inter-Religious Understand- 
ing? By Isaac K. Beckes. Published by 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 10ce. 


School of Jesus. A Primer of disciple- 
ship. Ry G. R. H. Shatto. Association 
Press. 95 pp. $1.00. 

The Van Who Asked God Questions 
(Geo. W. Carver). By Mary Jenness. In 
the same series: Cruosader for Justice 
(Saml. Chapman Armstrony. By H. B. and 
( M. Hunting; Missionary to Oregon 


(Jason Lee). By G. O. LeSourd; Messenger 


of the Great Spirit (Robt. Terrill Run- 
dle), By M. B. Patterson. Friendship 
Press, New York. 24 pp. each; lic. 

It's Up to You. By Seward Hiltner. As- 
sociation Press, N. Y. 32 pp., 10¢c. Should 


Charley drink? 

Religion and Civil Liberty in the Roman 
Catholie Tradition. By W. E,. Garrison. 
Willett, Clark & Co., Chicago. 24 pp., 25c. 
Important. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS: 
124—What Do You Know About Blind- 
ness? By Herbert Yahraes. 19c. 
127—-Keeping Up With Teen-Agers. By 
KMvelyn Millis. Duvall. 10c. 
128—Our Negro Veterans. By C. G. Bolte 
and Louis Harris. 20c. 
129—The Struggle for Atomic Control. 
By William T. R. Fox. 20c. 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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Soe and his neighbor, Bill, had recently fallen into the 
habit of translating their Latin together. Joe had a com- 
fortable room with a radio for relaxation after lessons 
were done. : 

“What shall we do next year, Joe?” was the leading 
question Bill threw at his chum one evening during the last 
semester of the senior year. 

“Well,” drawled Joe, “Mr. Simpson, in the drug store, 
says that he will give me a job. He thinks | have done a 
good job on Saturdays.” 

“You don’t mean that you are going to jerk sodas all 
your life!” 

“No, you dope, but I can start that way and after a while 
have a store of my own.” 

“That may be all right, Joe, but I wish you wouid read 
a few figures Dad sprang on me the other day. These show 
that a fellow who comes out in the top third of his college 
class has 15 times as good a chance to be head of a big con- 
cern as has a high school graduate. | really want to go to 
college, and I think I shall pick one of the colleges in this 
part of the country. Dad says that a small college with a 
Christian background often gives something to a fellow that 
he cannot get in a large university.” 

This was a new idea to Joe, who liked to study, but whose 
parents had never gone to college. 

“Well, Bill, I'll think it over. You seem to have some 


facts. - a - 


Write any college president or Rev. W. H. Boggs, D.D., 
gio Urban Building, Louisville 2, Aentucky 
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Presbyterian Educational Institutions 


(Listed in order of establishment) 


1. Controlled by the Synods 


COLLEGES 
Hampden-Sydney Colleget (1775), Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
Centre Collegej{ (1819) Danville, Ky. 
Davidson Colleget (1836) Davidson, N. C. 
Southwestern* (1848) Memphis, Tenn. 
Austin College* (1849) Sherman, Texas 
Westminster Colleget (1851) Fulton, Mo. 
Queens Colleget (1857) Charlotte, N. C. 
King College* (1867) Bristol, Tenn. 
Arkansas College* (1872) Batesville, Ark. 
Presbyterian College* (1880) Clinton, S. C. 
Belhaven College} (1894) Jackson, Miss. 
Flora Macdonald Colleget+ (1896). Red Springs, N. C. 
Davis and Elkins College* (1904) . . . Elkins, W. Va. 
Montreat College} (1916) Montreat, N. C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Mitchell College* (1856) 
Peace College} (1857) 
Lees Junior College* (1884) 
Lees-McRae College* (1900) .... 
Schreiner Institute* (1923) 
Presbyterian Junior Colleget (1928) 


Statesville, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Jackson, Ky. 
Banner Elk, N. C. 
Kerrville, Texas 

. « Maxton, N. C. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Union Theological Seminary (1812) Richmond, Va. 
Columbia Theological Seminary (1828) . Decatur, Ga. 
Louisville Theological Seminary (1853) . Louisville, Ky. 
Austin Theological Seminary (1902) . Austin, Texas 


2. Affiliated Presbyterian Colleges 
Mary Baldwin College} (1842) 
Agnes Scott Colleget (1889) 


Staunton, Va. 
Decatur, Ga. 


3. Controlled by the General Assembly 
General Assembly’s Training 
School (1914) 
*Coed tWomen tMen 


Richmond, Va. 
tt Affiliated 
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